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Looking Forward to September 


Pye is here with another birthday for WEE WispoM. On our 
birthday we like to show our appreciation of the happiness the 
year has brought by making you happy, so we open as many of our pages 
as we can to your work. This month, besides the poems on the WEE 
WispoM Writers’ Guild pages, we have two lullabies, one composed by 
Dorothy James Hurt and the other by Harriet Grant; the song “Happy 
Hearts’ composed by pupils of Germantown School (Wisconsin); a 
maze puzzle by George McMullen; and a crossword puzzle by Ann 
Gillis. Many of you will remember having seen Ann on the screen. We 
enjoyed her most as Becky Thatcher in “Tom Sawyer.” 

If the weather is warm and we feel a bit listless, let us forget our 
discomfort by thinking of the delightful days September will bring. In 
September we get the first hints of fall. Before the month is over wild 
grapes will be hanging in black clusters from tangled vines along pas- 
ture fences, and we shall be watching roadsides for the first wild asters, 
because according to “older folk,” frost is just six weeks away when 
the wild asters bloom. 

Now that you feel cooler and are ready to think about fall, let us 
talk about the good things in store for you in September WEE WISDOM. 
The first story in the September magazine will be one for the girls, “The 
Wall That Jac Built,” by Miriam E. Mason. If you have felt slighted 
this vacation, this story will tell you what zot to do about it. 

If any of you boys think that you would like to leave home and go 
out into the big world to seek adventure, you will be specially interested 
in the new serial, ‘“The Best Place in the World,” by Bert Kent. 

For the younger boys and girls who like to have stories read to them 
Myrtle E. Sparks has written ‘The Birthday Gift.” 

We haven't space to tell of all the interesting and entertaining 
things that September WEE WIsDOM is bringing you, so be watching 
for the postman. 
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“*T' VER ride horseback?” Roy Martin asked his 
cousin with a mischievous twinkle in his blue 
es. 
5c Trenton surveyed his three good-natured, 
bantering cousins with a cheerful grin. “Nope!” he 
admitted. 

“Milk a cow?” demanded Ted mockingly. 

“I’ve never tried it,” Danny replied. “Don’t get 
much chance to learn things like that in the city.” 

“Don’t tell me you've spent your whole life doing 
nothing!” insisted Clarence. “What can you do?” 

Danny’s grin became a bit lopsided. “Well, I—I 
can play the harmonica,” he stammered. 

The three Martin boys doubled over with laughter. 
“He plays the harmonica!” cried Ted merrily. “Good 
old Dan! Nice old musical Dan!” 

The others took up the whooping chant. 


Sizzling 


Myrtle E. Sparks 


“Good old, dear old, musical Dan, 
He can play a tune, he can, he can!” 

Danny reddened. Why of all things had he told 
them about his harmonica? Why couldn’t he have 
told them about the basketball and baseball he had 
played and about his swimming? Now they would 
think him a softy, a sissy! He bit his lip hastily. No 
angry words were going to get out! 

A chorus of giggles made him forget his troubles 
for the moment. Coming across the yard between the 
two Martin girls Ruth and Esther was Danny’s sister 
Linda. Ruth and Esther were laughing, and Linda 
was making a brave attempt to join them, but Danny 
could see that she felt more like bursting into tears. “I 
wish they'd save all their teasing for me and let Linda 
alone,” Danny thought angrily. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” laughed Ruth as the girls drew near. 
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“You should have seen Linda run when our old tur- 
key gobbler took after her. She simply flew!” 

The boys broke into a fresh gale of laughter. 
Danny gritted his teeth. 

Linda was flushed with humiliation. “How was I 
to know he’d run the other way if I stood my 
ground?” she asked. “He looked fierce enough.” 

The laughter grew even more hilarious at her last 
remark. For a minute Danny wished wildly that he 
and Linda could escape their tormentors. But they 
would not be defeated by a little thing like teasing! 
With a forced grin he looked across at Linda and 
winked, Linda smiled feebly and winked back. Talk 
about a good sport! Right then Danny vowed to make 
their vacation a grand success. 

The crowd’s laughter was halted abruptly just then 
as Ted and Roy began a rapid retreat across the yard, 
waving their arms above their heads. 

“The bees!” Clarence yelled. “I’m getting out of 
here, and you kids better follow me. I’m scared of 
honeybees. Dad got these swarms just this spring, 
and we don’t know much about them, so we simply 
stay out of their way.” 

As an angry bee buzzed past his ear Danny grasped 


After the game was well started Danny drew his 
sister around behind the tree. “Listen, Sis,” he 
whispered, “let’s show them we can take all the 
kidding they can give. They don’t mean to be un- 
kind; it’s just their nature to tease newcomers, and 
we are fresh material to work on. But they can’t get 
our goat, can they?” 

Linda shook her head vigorously. “I should say 
they can’t!” she answered. “We'll just grin and 
bear it.” 

“With emphasis on the grin,” Danny replied, 
proud of his plucky little sis- 
ter. “We'll show them that there 
are two kinds of sissies, the Illustrated 
kind that shrivels up and slinks by 
away and the kind that sizzles Dorothy Wagstaff 
and does something about it. 
Well, we're the sizzling kind, 
Sis, and I’ve an idea that might 
give us a chance to get back at 
them. Listen!” He leaned near- 
er and whispered hurriedly. 

Linda’s eyes danced gleeful- 


Linda’s arm and hurried after his cousins. “All I know 
about honeybees is that they like music,” he panted. 

“What?” Clarence demanded without stopping. 
“Bees like music?” 
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“Well, that’s what I read some place,” Danny 
muttered, wishing he had held his tongue. “This 
article said that music would quiet them——” 

“Hi, fellows! Hear that?’’ Clarence roared. ‘‘Bees 
like music. We'd better send Dan out with his har- 
monica to keep them entertained!” - 

Once away from the bees, Ted and Roy stopped 
near a big weeping willow. “That’s a swell idea,” 
chortled Ted as Clarence, Danny, and the girls came 
up. “Those bees need a nursemaid anyhow.” 


OY kicked at a short iron peg driven solidly into 

the ground. “How about a game of horseshoes?” 

he asked, “You know how to play that, don’t you, 
Danny?” 

Danny shook his head. “I’ve never played, but I 
think I could learn.” 

“Then you'd better practice with the girls on their 
short throws,” Roy suggested. “It’s no fun playing 
with a beginner.” 

Danny's face flamed. Did they think he was a 
weakling who couldn’t even learn to throw a horse- 
shoe? “I'll just watch you and try to catch onto the 
game,” he answered gruffly. 

Linda walked up close to him. “I'll watch with 
you,” she declared. 
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ly. “What fun!” she cried. 
“We'll do it! Tomorrow morn- 
ing then, just as soon as it gets 
daylight ?” 

“Sure thing!” Danny nodded, 
and they went back to watch 
the game. 

Danny’s throat 
and lips began 
to feel stiff and 
sore, but he 
could not stop 


HE following morning the 
Martin children were 
amazed to find Linda and Dan- 
ny waiting for them when they 
came downstairs. ““We thought we'd get up early 
to watch the sunrise,” remarked Danny innocently, 
and that was all either of them would answer to 
their cousins’ surprised questions. 
After a hearty breakfast the Martin boys held a 
whispered conference. By their sly glances and sug- 
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gestive snickers Danny felt sure they were up to some 
new form of amusement at his expense. 

Suddenly Ted walked over to Danny and asked, 
“How'd you like to go with us across the mountain 
to get the mail at the Junction post office? We'll go 
on horseback. You can ride Lazy. He’s gentle as a 
lamb; a baby can handle him.” 

What could their scheme be? Danny wondered un- 
easily. But he could not refuse to go without appear- 
ing afraid, so he made a great show of excitement and 
pleasure over the proposed trip. 

In a short time the four boys were in their saddles 
riding along the steep path that led over the moun- 
tain. The going was rough, but Danny was relieved 
to find Lazy as slow as his name. However he still 
felt sure there must be a catch somewhere, and he 
didn’t have to wait long to learn just what it was 
to be. 

The trip to the post office was fine, but the home- 
ward journey saw Danny clinging to the saddle 
with a grim smile. He thought of a term he had 
heard before: saddlesore! That was it. Any one not 
used to riding was sure to get terribly sore on such 
a long, rough ride as this. He gritted his teeth and 
grinned at his cousins. They should not have a chance 
to laugh at him this time! 

From time to time as they rode along Danny caught 
the Martin boys exchanging puzzled glances. It was 
easy to see that they were disappointed over the fail- 
ure of their trick. 

After what seemed endless hours the four were 
home again. Danny had to grit his teeth to keep from 
groaning as he slid off Lazy’s broad back, but the 
unspoken admiration and amazement in his cousins’ 
eyes was ample reward for his silent suffering. 


ATE that afternoon the five Martin children with 
Danny and Linda were stretched out in the 
shade of the big weeping willow, exchanging stories 
of city and country life. Uncle Greg and Aunt Martha 
Martin had gone to town on business, and the young 
people were alone on the ranch. 
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In the middle of an exciting 
story Roy suddenly paused and lis- 
tened intently. Ted’s eyes popped 
wide open and he leaped hastily 
to his feet. Clarence, Ruth, and 
Esther quickly followed suit. 

Danny listened. For a moment 
he could not guess the meaning of 
the children’s excitement. Then a 
steady thrumming sound sent a lit- 
tle shiver crawling up his spine. 

The humming grew rapidly 
louder. “To the house!” yelled 
Roy. “They're heading straight 
this way!” 

Danny glanced up in alarm. A 
black cloud of angrily buzzing bees 
was heading straight toward the 


group of boys and girls. 
“Can’t we do something to stop 
them?” Ruth cried. “They're 


swarming. If we don’t do some- 
thing right this minute they'll go 
so far away we'll never be able to 
find them. Daddy doesn’t want to 
lose them.” 

Danny had started to follow his 
cousins. Suddenly he stopped and 
gave Linda a little push onward. 
“Hurry!” he cried. “Go on to the 
house with the others.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
Linda wailed, frightened. 

Danny motioned for her to hur- 
ry on. Then he sat down on a big 
stump. His face was pale but there 
was a determined look on it as he 
drew a harmonica out of his 
pocket. 

The Martins and Linda stopped 
on the porch when a lilting tune 
broke on the air. There they stood, 
mouths open, and stared at the boy 
playing his old harmonica, seem- 
ingly unmindful of the cloud of 
bees drawing rapidly near him. 

Little beads of sweat stood out 
on Danny’s upper lip and his arms 
were trembling but he kept right 
on playing that gay tune. Even 
when the angry buzzing mass 
swept just past his head he refused 
to leave his post. 

The waiting boys and girls held 
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their breath. What would the 
swarming bees do? Would the 
music soothe them or would it 
just serve to make them all the 
angrier? 

Slower and slower grew the 
droning. They were going to set- 
tle! And they did. They swarmed 
over a box not ten feet from the 
stump where Danny played on 
and on. Little by little they quieted 
down until there was only a faint 
hum from the crawling mass. 

The sun was hot and Danny’s 
throat soon ached for a drink, but 
he was afraid to take the harmon- 
ica from his lips. Even a tiny pause 
might start the bees into motion 
again. The other children watched 
him in breathless admiration. 

Ten minutes that seemed more 
like ten hours slipped by. Twenty 
minutes. Then Roy screwed up 
enough courage to take a glass of 
water to the musician. Danny 
paused barely long enough to gulp 
it down and grin his thanks, but 
even in that brief time the bees 
began to grow restless. 

Danny’s throat and lips began 
to feel stiff and sore, but he could 
not stop now! Surely Uncle Greg 
and Aunt Martha would soon tre- 
turn. He must hold out a little 
longer. 

At last the sound of a motor 
car announced the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin. In a very few 
minutes Uncle Greg in helmet and 
net was sweeping the quieted bees 
into the box and carrying them off 
to their hive. Danny stood up 
shakily, stuffed the harmonica into 
his pocket, and stretched his 
cramped legs and arms. Almost 
instantly he was surrounded by a 
chattering group of cousins. 

“Say, that was a brave thing to 
do!” cried Roy admiringly. 

“You were right, Danny,” 
laughed Clarence. “The bees cer- 
tainly seemed to enjoy your 
music.” 


“It was sweet music at that,” » 


exclaimed Ruth proudly. 

Danny laughed weakly. “Per- 
sonally,” he said, “the sweetest 
music I ever heard was the purr 
of Uncle Greg’s motor when he 
sailed down the drive. I was about 
all in—whew!”’ 

He felt himself pushed along to 
the shade of the willow. Clarence 
dropped a cushion some one had 
brought from the porch and 
shoved Danny down upon it. 
“Laurels for the victor,’ he 
chanted laughingly. 


How good that laugh sounded! . 


It was neither scornful nor sting- 
ing, just warm and friendly. Dan- 
ny looked about for Linda, want 
ing her to hear that good, friendly 
sound, but she was not in sight 

“Where's Sis?” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, she went to the house for a 
pitcher of iced lemonade for our 
brave musician,” Ruth replied 
“Here she comes now.” 

They looked up to see Linda 
coming across the yard carrying 
a loaded tray. They saw something 
else too. The old Turkey gobbler, 
his feathers ruffled fearsomely, was 
strutting straight toward her with 
an ugly gleam in his beady eyes 

“Tl fix him!’ shouted Clarence 
jumping up. 

“Stop!” The command sprang 
from Danny’s lips with so much 
force that Clarence stopped in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, 
stammered. 

Danny held up his hand and 
they turned to Linda again. She 
was continuing serenely on her 
way as though utterly unaware of 
the threatening gobbler! She 
marched right past the turkey and 
straight up to Danny with a gay 
smile and handed him the tray 
with its glasses and tinkling pitch- 
er of lemonade. 

“Swell!” Danny whispered un- 
der his breath, and Linda grinned 
at him happily. 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Nola Finds the Answer 


By Adele Haberlein 


Lorene looked up. “I feel as if ‘ r- 


I had been to church,” she 
said softly 


Chapter Four 


| RAINED during the night—a torrent that 
raised the river out of its banks. 

Tom was late for breakfast. He had made an 
early tour of the farm to see if any damage had been 
done. 

“The old place looks as if it had had its face 
washed all right,” he said, dropping into a chair at 
the table. 

“Or a Saturday-night bath,” his father added. 

“Anyway, the stock is safe,” Tom reported. ‘The 
only trouble I saw was that the north bridge is 
washed out.” 

“The bridge is out?” Mrs. Dutton lamented. “Oh, 
then we can’t go to church this morning.” 

“And we can’t go home,” Lorene sang. “What a 
lucky break for us!” 

Nola looked at her guest in amazement. Was it 
possible that Lorene did not want to hurry back to 
her home in the city where everything was lovely and 
where there was always so much going on? 
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“Of course you're welcome to stay,” Tom grinned, 
“put it happens that you go home the other way.” 

“And it also happens that Mrs. Coleman tele- 
phoned us early this morning,” Mrs. Dutton an- 
nounced. ‘She and Mr. Coleman are coming for you 
this afternoon and they are bringing a couple of 
your friends along—a Jay Somebody and a Bobby 
Something-or-Other.” 

“Jay Green and Bobby Bridges!” the girls 
chorused. 

“They'll probably be here in time for supper,” Mrs. 
Dutton went on, “and as Lizzie goes home over 
Sunday I'll be glad to have the help you girls can 
give me with the house today and a little extra cook- 
ing.” 

a soon as breakfast was-over Mrs. Dutton as- 
signed tasks all around. 

How the time flew, what with the making of beds, 
the washing of dishes and the cream separator, the 
peeling of potatoes, and the chopping of cabbage for 
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slaw! Nola and Reva set the long table. 

Lorene and Fay thought they had never seen so 
many potatoes as were in the pan that Mrs. Dutton 
set before them. 

“Peel something less than half of them for din- 
ner,” she directed, ‘‘and scrub the jackets of the rest 
good and clean so they can be boiled for salad. Boil 
these eggs in with them.” And she placed a full 
dozen on the table. 

“All those eggs?” 
Thanksgiving Day?” 

Mr. Dutton, who was standing in the doorway, 
answered thoughtfully: 

“I always feel that every day should be Thanks- 
giving Day to a farmer because he has a chance to 
raise food so the world need never go hungry. Sort 
of a partnership with God, he has.” 

“You're like our Mandy. She says “The Lord pro- 
vides,” Lorene smiled. 

“Yes, He does provide—through the hard work 
of the farmer,” Mr. Dutton answered. ‘“That’s where 
the partnership comes in.” 

“Don’t forget, Father, that He sometimes does a 
little providing all by Himself,” his wife reminded. 
“Remember the wild strawberries and wild currants 
north of the cave and the mushrooms down by the 
spring?” 

“You're right, my dear, but I like to feel that I 
help a little.” 

“You do, Dad. You help a lot,” Tom said, looking 
at his father’s calloused hands. 

Mrs. Dutton spoke again. 

“My, my, all this talk makes me wish we could 
have gone to church.” 

Lorene looked up. “I feel as if I had been to 
church,” she said softly. 


Faye asked. “What is this— 


HAT shall we do this afternoon until the 

folks come?’”’ Nola asked when dinner was 
over and the dishes had once more been washed and 
put away. “I dislike to wait for things.” 

“I don’t know what you are going to do, but I’m 
going to pay a bet,” Tom said, looking at Reva. “If 
you'll come along you can get in on it too.” 

“What bet? With whom?” Faye asked. 

“It was with Reva.” Tom led the way to the barn. 
At the barn he told the girls to close their eyes and 
wait while he left them for a minute. “Now open 
them up,” he commanded, coming back. 

When the girls opened their eyes, Tom was hold- 
ing Tabby’s three kittens in his arms. “I had to beg 
some of Nola’s ribbons for decoration but the kitties 
are all dressed up for a trip to Des Moines.” 

“Oh, the dears!” Faye exclaimed. “Can we really 
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have them? How can you bear to part with them?” 

“If we didn’t part with kittens on this farm now 
and then, after a while we shouldn’t have room for 
much else,” Tom explained. 


HE COLEMANS came sooner than Nola had 

expected. She was out in the yard when a long, 
shiny car came rolling up the lane between the 
maples and stopped at the front door. She had meant 
to ask Mother to wear her blue voile. Mother really 
looked sweet in it. ; 

What would Mrs. Coleman have on? Then the car 

had stopped and every one was getting out. 

She saw that Lorene’s mother was wearing a lovely 
white suit and a pink tailored blouse. 
“If only Mother has put on the blue voile!” Nola 
breathed to herself as she led the way up to the house. 
“Anyway, the car stopped in front so they saw the 


honeysuckle around the doorway!” 

As Nola opened the front screen her heart rose 
in her throat. There was Father lying on the floor 
where he could get the breeze! 

“Why does Father lie on the floor?” she _— 
to herself, “and in his shirt sleeves! Oh, why, why?” 

Father got up slowly. He was not a bit embar- 
rassed. “Thought I'd have a little nap until you 
came,” he was saying. ““There’s nothing like a 
stretch on the floor on a hot day.” 
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Nola did not wait to hear another word. Her 
cheeks were flaming as she raced for the kitchen. 
She must catch Mother and make her put on the 
voile. She was so excited that she did not even see 
her mother until she ran plump into her—in a fresh 
print house dress! 

“I'd just started the sandwiches,” Mother said be- 
fore Nola could open her mouth. “You run into the 
kitchen and work at them while I go in to welcome 
the folks. The bread is all cut under a towel on the 
table, and there is egg-salad filling in one bowl and 
sliced onions in the other. Just spread a bit of sweet 
relish on the onion sandwiches.” 

In the kitchen Nola stood motionless beside the 
table, wondering how she could live through the 
rest of the day. She felt as if her heart were crying 
inside of her. 

“IT could cut the crusts off,” she thought, looking 


“I know now how you feel 
about the new lambs, the 
farm, and everything.” 


at the pile of bread in front of her. “But what good 
would that do? They'd still be onion sandwiches! 

“Tl throw the nasty onions out,” she thought 
wildly. “I'll only make egg sandwiches and—and 
I'll cut all the crusts off!” 

She lifted a towel. Mother had already made a 
few sandwiches. She had cut them into neat tri- 
angles but they were big and the crusts were left on. 

“Tl cut ’em off, I don’t care what she thinks!” 
Nola said angrily. 


What the Story Told Last Month 


Nola Dutton went to Des Moines to spend a week with 
her aunt Millie. There she met Reva Todd, Lorene Coleman, 
and Faye Morris, and was impressed by the richly furnished 
apartments of her aunt and the friends she met, by their 
fine cars, the parties given in her honor, and her own first 
party dress. At the farewell party the girls gave for Nola 
Mrs. Dutton sent a letter inviting Reva, Lorene, and Faye to 
return home with Nola to spend the week end on the Dutton 
farm. The invitation was a complete surprise to Nola and 
she was dismayed. Take to the farm these three friends who 
were accustomed to such lovely things? They would laugh 
at everything—at Father and Tom in their overalls, at 
Mother’s low-heeled shoes, at the linoleum on the dining- 
room floor. 

“Please, please help me find a way out,” Nola prayed. 

But there seemed to be no answer to Nola’s prayer. She 
would just have to make the best of things. Why! she de- 
cided, maybe that was the answer she had been waiting 
for, her way out. 

Contrary to Nola’s expectations, Reva, Lorene, and 
Faye liked the farm and Nola’s family. That night they all 
went to the carnival at Lanesboro, where Tom seemed to 
know everybody. He lost the bet when Reva declared that 
his smile would melt down old Mr. Miles, the town’s 
original Grumpy. 

On the way home Faye exclaimed to Tom and Nola, 
“You two are just like this, aren’t you?” She held up two 
fingers squeezed together. 

“Not always,” Tom answered. ‘We're as far apart as 
we can get right now—about the farm.” 


She grabbed the knife, and then her anger melted 
and the heat left her face. 

“Guess I just about forgot the answer to my 
prayer,” she said softly. ‘Guess it wouldn’t be mak- 
ing the best of anything to hurt Mother’s feelings.” 

Her fingers flew then; lifting the fragrant bread, 
spreading it with new butter, laying on thin slices 
of onion, and adding sweet-pickle relish. 

Mrs. Dutton came bustling back into the kitchen. 

“Men don’t like this plate-on-the-knees business,” 
she said. “So we'll eat in the dining room. Faye and 
Bobby are setting the table, and Jay and Reva have 
gone to the well for cantaloupes. We'll fill them 
with ice cream for dessert. Father made it while you 
girls were out with Tom.” 

“Dear Daddy!” said Nola, ashamed of the way 
she had felt when she opened the front screen. “No 
wonder he wanted a nap after grinding that heavy 
freezer. If the Colemans don’t like it because he 
cools off on the floor, they can just make—make the 
best of it!” 

She lifted a plate of onion sandwiches and car- 
ried it into the dining room. 

Everybody was already seated at the table. 

“Let them laugh at Mother’s sandwiches—just let 
them dare!” She set the plate down defiantly. 
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“Um-um,” Mr, Coleman sniffed. 
“Can I be smelling Bermuda 
onions ?” 

“They're our favorite Sunday- 
night sandwich,” Mrs. Coleman 
explained. 

“Only we don’t have a golden 
crust that’s been spread thick with 
butter before it’s baked on our 
sandwiches. That’s why Mrs. Dut- 
ton’s bread is so good,” Lorene 
said. 

“Spread it with gold dollars and 
it couldn’t be any better.” Mr. 
Coleman took a man-sized bite. 

Shadows lay deep in the lane 
when Mr. Coleman said, ‘Time to 
load up, folks. There’s a long drive 
ahead.” 

The girls laughed and sighed 
over their packing. They went to 
the barn for Tabby’s kittens and 
came back holding them close. 

Jay and Bobby came around the 
corner of the house, their arms 
full of cantaloupes to take home. 

“Where in the world has it gone 
—the time, I mean?” Reva asked. 

“Two of the most wonderful 
days I ever had,” Lorene added. 
“How I hate to leave all this!” 
She extended her arms to include 
the whole countryside. 

Faye turned to Nola. “I don’t 
see how you can leave it even for 
a visit to the city,” she said. 

Nola did not answer, but deep 
down inside her was a great glad- 
ness that she was not leaving the 
farm. There was no place in the 
world quite like home, with the 
odor of fresh-cut clover in the air, 
moonlight on the honeysuckle, 
Mother, Father, Tom. 

“Come on, you boys, and keep 
your feet off those Bermuda onions 
in that sack,” Mr. Coleman 
warned. 

“I'm going to hold this loaf of 
homemade bread in my lap, so I'll 
be sure it’s safe,” Mrs. Coleman 
added. “We're taking the farm 
home with us if you ask me.” 

The car backed noiselessly into 
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Vacation 
By Theodosia Smith 


Schoolbooks snugly packed 
away— 
Vacation time at last! 
There’s a lot I want to do; 
The weeks go pretty fast. 


It’s fun to picnic in the woods; 
And where the willow tree 

Makes a tent across the creek 
It’s cool as cool can be! 


Vacation is a time to think 
And dream the hours away. 

Let’s see, shall I be President 
Or go for baseball—say! 


I know! I'll be a captain brave 
And run a great big ship. 

But no, he has to live at sea: 
I'd want an auto trip. 


An engineer? He gets around 
And travels everywhere. 

Ho, hum! vacation is the life: 
No lessons—not a care. 


I guess it doesn’t matter much 
If I’m a little slow; 

Is it because I’m only ten? 
I’m little, but Pll grow. 


the shadows of the lane. 

“Come back! Come back!” Nola 
called after it, and laughed at the 
confused blur of voices that an- 
swered back. She turned to Tom. 

They stood together in the white 
moonlight. Mrs. Dutton went in 
to give a last drink to the pansies 
in the dining-room window, and 
Mr. Dutton was already lighting 
the rooms upstairs. 

Nola held up two fingers 
pressed close together just as Faye 
had done in the car on the way 
back from Lanesboro. 


“You and I are like that really,” 


she said to Tom. “I wouldn’t trade 
the farm for all Des Moines. I 
love it!” 

“That’s all I wanted to hear,” 
Tom said. “Come on. I’ve got a 
surprise for you.” 

He caught her hand and led her 
across the yard and out over the 
rough ground of the barn lot. 

It was not dark in the stable. 
The moonlight shone brightly in 
at the stall windows, and a lighted 
lantern hung near where Duchess, 
Tom’s own mare, stood guard over 
a little long-legged colt. 

Nola gasped. 

“Just arrived this afternoon. 
And it’s yours because—well, just 
because.” 

Nola was on her knees, her 
arms about the awkward little ani- 
mal while Tom patted Duchess 
affectionately. 

“You mean it’s really mine, to 
care for and to ride and every- 
thing? You're giving it to me? 
Oh, Tom!” Nola was really cry- 
ing. 
Tom just patted her shoulder. 

“I know now how you feel 
about the new lambs and the farm 
and everything,” Nola said, her 
voice shaky but filled with joy. 

“I know you do,” said Tom, 
tousling her hair. He held up his 
own two fingers pressed close to- 
gether. “We're like that,” he 
grinned. 
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THE RAIN 


By Neoma Simpson (6 years) 
Virden, Ill. 


The rain goes pitter-patter on the 
roof. 
It is calling to us and the flowers. 


PEACE MESSENGERS 
FROM GOD 


By Jane Brennan (12 years) 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Oh, stars of the night, 

How quiet you come! 

Do you know how we toiled 
In the heat of the sun? 


Oh, child of the earth, 
Your questioning cease! 
We are light rays from God 
To guide you to peace. 


LITTLE WHITE LILY 


By Mary Lou Miller (7 years) 
Iron River, Mich. 


Little white lily 
Smiles very sweet: 
On her head sunshine, 

Rain at her feet. 


Thanks to the sunshine, 
Thanks to the rain, 
Little white lily 
Is happy again. 


MY HOBBYHORSE 


By Julia Belle Woodridge 
(14 years) 
Williamsburg, Va. 


A hobbyhorse came walking up to 
me. 

“Please mount upon my back,” 
said he. 

We trotted over Stamp and Coin 
Avenue, 

Which proved interesting enough 
to stop and view. 

Autographing field was 
around the bend; 

There we met a president, an in- 
ventor, and my friend. 

I stooped and picked the pretty 
writing-fever flower. 

My friend presented me with won- 
derful reading power. 

The hobbyhorse and I are best of 
friends today. 

We have fun in every single glo- 
rious way. 


just 


THANK YOU, GOD 


By Denyce K. Pincus (10 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Thank You, God, for parents kind. 

Thank You, God, for brother too. 

Thank You, God, for all the things 
I do. 

Thank You, God, for friends so 
true. 

Again I thank You, I really do. 


A FAIRY 


By Mayrene Mulvihill (8 years) 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


One day while walking in the 
glade 
I saw a fairy dancing gay. 
The first little move I made, 
It frightened her away! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Bertha M. Currul (10 years) 
Nashua, N. H. 


New Hampshire, the land of beau- 
ty and splendor! 

The mountains gleam in the rays 
of the setting sun, 

Proclaiming a day that is done. 

The rivers, winding slowly toward 
the sea, 

Are glittering mirrors as far as eye 
can see. 


MY PUSSY CAT 


By David Fleming (9 years) 
Savanna, Ill. 


I'm trying to write a poem 
About my little kitten, 
But there’s not a single thing 
To rhyme with it but mitten; 
So I guess I'll have to wait 
Even though I shall be late: 
Unless he soon will be a cat— 
Because there’s lots to rhyme 
with that. 
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FAIRIES 


By Lavon Cooper (9 years) 
Ponca City, Okla. 


I see the fairies every night 
Under the silver moon, 
They dance together and sing a 
song 
To an elfin tune. 


One night I saw them drinking 
From a buttercup; 

Then they popped into the flowers 
Just as the sun came up. 


MY RABBIT 


By Mary Jean Fitzgerald (8 years) 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


I have a little rabbit, 

He is very, very cute; 
He plays in the yard 

And wears a white suit. 


He eats lettuce leaves, 
He wrinkles up his nose. 
When a dog comes along 
Away he goes. 


ACROSTIC 


By Carol May (14 years) 
Hollywood, Calif. 


S is for “Silly Symphonies,” clever 
and gay, 

N is for notions that come Dis- 
ney’s way, 

O is for oceans of fun galore, 

W for workers of art who ex- 
plore. 


W is for writers of comical art, 

H is for hero and heroine to fill 
a part, 

I is for the interest that every one 
has, 

T is for things that will come to 
pass, 

E is for everything that will fulfill 
a clever man’s dream of 
success. 
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THE MOON 


By Stanley Moore (11 years) 
Topeka, Kans. 


Oh, moon, you orange-golden orb, 
Shining ball of light! 

How I like to look at you 
In the summer night. 


Luna, sister of the sun, 
Controller of the tides, 

Companion of the shining stars 
That glisten at your sides, 


O’er the far horizon 
You lift your silvery head 
Till the dawn gradually comes 
And the sun is in your stead. 


A REDWOOD 


By Marty Ritchie (14 years) 
Santa Ysabel, Calif. 


Oh, redwood tree, standing so 
majestically, 

I wonder, do you know your 
destiny ? 

Your fragrant branches are ever 
uplifting; 


Through you cloud sails seem 


sometimes to be drifting. 


_ I wish that I might be as lovely as 


you, tall, straight tree. 


PATTERN FOR ME 


By Jean Bradley (11 years) 
Springfield, Mo. 


I saw a spreading oak tree, 

A mighty, spreading oak tree, 
A peaceful tree, 
A kind tree 

That offers friendly shade. 


Let me be like that oak tree, 

That friendly, spreading oak tree, 
That quiet tree, 
That kind tree, 

That tree that God has made. 


A DAY IN AUTUMN 


By Consuela Brady (12 years) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Did you ever sit on a hilltop high 
On a warm, clear autumn day 

And watch the sunset in the sky 
As it softly fades away? 


The horizon is a fiery red, 
Like a fire that burns for all; 
Then it fades away and the fire is 
dead, 
And night has begun to fall. 


Then the moon and stars begin to 
low 
And all is peaceful and still, 
And it’s there at last that you seem 
to know 
That all things are righted by 
God's will. 


MY SISTER 
By Emma June Koch (6 years) 
Terrace Park, Ohio 


I have a little sister, 
She likes to play and run, 

She likes to stay outside all day 
And have a lot of fun. 


Editor’s Note: On these pages are 
published the best poems and stories 
sent us each month by our readers. 
Lack of space prevents our publish- 
ing all the good material sent us, so 
if your poem or story does not appear, 
try again next month. Our judges con- 
sider each one carefully. 

Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address with every letter. Do not 
send us that you have read or 
learned elsewhere. We want only those 
which you yourself think up and com- 
pose. Each poem and story must be 
accompanied by a note from an adult 
stating that it is your own original 
composition. 

e regret that it is impossible for 
us to acknowledge or return unused 
compositions. 
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Evening Prayers 
By Blanche Lea Walden 


Upon a perch the Leghorn hen § 
Fluffs her feathers and sings 

A little evening prayer, and then 
Retires under her wings. 


The kitty-cat sits in a hump, 
Paws tucked under her chin, 
And purrs her happy prayer of 
thanks 


Before I even begin. 


I pop into my sleeper suit, 
Which Mother buttons up, 
— And then I drink some choc’late 
E Out of my blue teacup. 


Beside my mother’s knee I say 
My prayers and go to bed. : 
Strange as it seems, God hears 
and knows 
The thankful words we've 
said. 
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The Old Virginia Lullaby 


By Dorothy James Hurt (12 years) 


Salem, Va. 


is 


| 


my dar - ling ba - 
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stil be here; So 


Baby’s Lullaby 
By Harriet Grant (9 years) 


Pueblo, Colo. 

: é | 
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Our Collectors 


GS over America! 
This is the story that 


that man had been lifted off 


our stamps have to tell this 
month. Indeed they tell the 
story of wings over the world. 

The wings began to sprout 
in the little bicycle shop of the 
Wright brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville, in Dayton, Ohio, 
around the beginning of the 
twentieth century. When they 
were not building and repair- 
ing bicycles, the brothers made flying their hobby. 
They experimented with crude gliders to discover 
the laws of flying. Many of their neighbors and 
friends thought that they were just a little crazy 
to neglect a good bicycle business for such a foolish 
notion as flying. Some of them said so. They said 
that God had given wings to birds because He meant 
them to fly; He had not given wings to men and 
therefore He did not intend that they should fly; 
therefore it was wrong to try. 

The good people who said that flying should be 
left to birds failed to realize that God gave mankind 
something greater than wings: the power to think 
and reason. By using his power of thought man has 
made machines that can carry him over land faster 
than the fleetest horse, over the sea faster than the 
swiftest fish. The Wright brothers’ work was the be- 
ginning of man’s ability to surpass the winged crea- 
tures in the air. 

To help their glider experiments the Wrights 
moved their shop to Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
on the Atlantic seacost. There 
they had a high bluff from 
which to begin their glides, and 
strong, steady winds to keep 
their gliders up. 

After they had learned a 
great deal about gliding, the 
two brothers added a small gas- 
oline motor and a propeller to 
their best glider. You see a pic- 
ture of it on the two-cent stamp 
of the International Civil Aero- 
nautics Conference issue of 1928, which we picture 
this month. On December 17, 1903, they launched 
this crude plane by starting it downhill on a rickety 
wooden track. It made four flights that lasted from 
twelve to fifty-nine seconds each. It was the first time 
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By Charles R. Strotz 
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the ground and flown through 
the air by motor power with- 
out any other artificial aids. 
Short as these flights were, they 
are a landmark in aviation his- 
tory. 

By the end of 1905 the broth- 
ers had built a machine that 
could be controlled readily. 
Then at Fort Meyer, Virginia, 
in 1908 Orville Wright made 
an air flight of fifty miles, staying aloft for an hour 
and a quarter. After this demonstration of endur- 
ance the government bought his plane and established 
an aviation school with Orville Wright as instructor. 
At last flying had “arrived”; the Wright brothers 
had proved how wrong were the people who called 
them ‘“‘foolish’’ and ‘‘crazy’’ and who had said, “It 
can’t be done.” 

That was the beginning of the story of “Wings 
over America.” The end of the story is not even in 
sight today. New parts of it are being written every 
day almost before our eyes. It is so close that we often 
do not notice it. New speed records in the air, sleek 
silver ships that drone by overhead, sometimes frierids 
and neighbors who are learning to fly—all these 
things tell us how aviation is progressing. 

Stamps too portray parts of the story of the 
growth of American wings. In your album you can 
follow this story from the crude ship on the twenty- 
cent parcel-post issue of 1912 to the giant trans- 
pacific clipper that comes roaring at you from the 
twenty- -five-cent issue of 1935 
that is used for Pacific air mail. 

Perhaps by the time this ar- 
De i ticle is published there will be 
ai) printed a new stamp for the 

11 Atlantic air service. Almost ev- 
= 4) ety advance in aviation history 

ey has been recorded on the stamps 
| of the United States or of some 
other nation. If you are air- 
minded, you will find it inter- 
esting to build up a collection of 
the stamps that show the various steps in man’s con- 
quest of the air. Beginning with the stamp at the top 
of this page, look through the air-mail stamps you 
have and see how the crude planes of 1918 ramrihane 
into the more graceful ones of today. 
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WEN on the third day Jesus rose from the 
dead He told the women with whom He 
talked to tell the disciples to choose a meeting place 
and that He would visit them there. The disciples 
chose an upper room in Jerusalem and waited. 

We can imagine that it was Peter who brought 
them together, for we are told that sometime during 
that third day Jesus appeared to Peter, and Peter was 
the only one of the disciples to see Jesus alone. 

When the evening shadows filled the corners of 
the room, Jesus came and stood in their midst. He 
said to them, “Peace be unto you.” 

Some of the disciples were frightened and did not 
know if it was Jesus or not. He said to them, “Why 
are you troubled?” Then as proof that He was the 
Christ He showed them the nail prints in His hands 
and feet. 

As they talked He asked them, “Have you any- 
thing to eat?” 

The disciples brought Jesus broiled fish and honey 
and He ate. Then He explained how through His 
resurrection the promise of the Scriptures had been 
fulfilled. 

Jesus told His disciples that His gospel should be 
preached in all the nations, beginning in the city of 
Jerusalem. “But wait with patience,” Jesus told them, 
“until I send you power from the Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Day after day they waited for the sign that Jesus 
had said would come but the time of waiting seemed 
long. Peter, Thomas, Nathanael, James, John, and 
two other disciples sat together and talked of the 
thing nearest their hearts. Already Peter seemed to 
be assuming leadership of the little band of follow- 
ers. Now he rose suddenly and said, “I am going 
fishing.” 

The others answered, “We will all go with you.” 

They went down to the seashore whete they got 
into a boat and rowed out upon the water. There 
may have been several reasons why they wanted to go 
fishing. They were probably tired of waiting for the 
arrival of something that they did not quite under- 
stand. Then too along the shores of the sea Jesus 
had performed many miracles and preached many 
sermons. The place was sacred in their memory. Most 
of them had once been fishermen and it may have 
been comforting to return to their old employment 
even for a short time. 


HEY fished all night but caught nothing. When 

it was morning they saw a man standing upon 
the shore. He called, “Have you anything to eat?” 
The disciples answered, “No, we have caught 
nothing.” 
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Illustrated by 
Herbert Rudeen 


Peter Becom e: 


Peter stood up boldly and shouted, “Jesus, the Christ, the Son ’ of C 


Then the stranger said, “Cast the nets on the right 
side of the ship and you will find fish.” 

The men in the boat did as they were told and 
there they caught such a multitude of fish that the 
nets could not be raised from the water. 

One of the disciples looked again at the stranger 
on shore and cried out, “It is Jesus our Lord!” 

When Peter heard the words of the disciple, he 
jerked his fisherman’s coat around him and jumped 
into the water. He swam all the way from the boat 
to the shore. So anxious was he to see his Master 
that he could not wait for the boat to land. 

When the others had come to shore with the boat, 
they saw a fire on which fish were cooking and there 
was bread ready to eat. Jesus said to them, “Bring 
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of God, came and lived among you and you crucified Him.” 


the fish that you have now caught.” Peter with the 
others pulled the nets upon the shore. And even 
with so great a number, one hundred and fifty-three 
fishes, the nets were not broken. 

When the fish had been brought to shore and 
counted, Jesus said to the disciples, “Come and eat.” 

They gathered there on the shore in the early 
morning light and ate of the bread and fish that 
Jesus gave them. And none of the disciples needed 
to ask of another, ‘““Who is He?” For each one knew 
in his own heart that it was Jesus. 

When they had finished eating, Jesus turned to 
Peter and asked, ‘Simon Peter, do you love Me?” 

Peter answered, “Yes, Master, You know that I 
love You.” 


Jesus told him, “Feed My lambs.” 

And as they continued sitting there together, Jesus 
asked again, ‘Simon Peter, do you love Me?” 

Again Peter answered, “Yes, Master, You know 
that I love You.” 

Jesus said, “Feed My sheep.” 

For the third time Jesus asked, “Simon Peter, do 
you love me?” 

Peter was grieved that Jesus should so question 
him. The three questions, coming as they did, may 
have reminded Peter of that night only a short while 
before when three times he had denied that he knew 
Jesus. He looked into Jesus’ eyes and again declared 
His love. “You know all things, Master, You know 
that I love You.” 

For the third time Jesus told him, “Feed My sheep.” 


It was a common thing for Jesus to speak of people 
or a multitude of people as sheep belonging to the 
heavenly Father. When Jesus said to Peter, “Feed 
My sheep,” He did not mean that Peter should go 
around giving people food. Instead He wanted Peter 
and the other disciples to teach to others what Jesus 
had taught them. 

“But tarry here in Jerusalem until you have received 
power from the Father who is in heaven,’ Jesus 
cautioned them. “Then go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” When He had 
explained these things to His disciples, Jesus departed 
from them. 

It was the season of the first harvest, and the dis- 
ciples waited and prayed in an upper room. For many 
years the people had honored this season with a day 
of celebration called the day of Pentecost. Many peo- 
ple, including priests and teachers, came from all 
parts of the country. 

As the disciples waited the Lord breathed power 
upon them from on high. It came as a mighty wind 
and gave to them strength, courage, and conviction. 
It was this power for which Jesus had had them wait. 

No longer were they afraid to go publicly and 
preach the doctrine of Jesus. With the other disciples 
Peter went into the streets, which were crowded with 
many people. Peter stood up boldly and shouted, 
“Jesus the Christ, the Son of God, came and lived 
among you and you crucified Him.” 

When the people heard this their hearts were trou- 
bled, and they asked Peter and his companions, 
“What shall we do?” 

Peter told them, “Repent of your sins and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus.” 

About three thousand of that vast multitude heard 
the word of God that day and believed. Peter was 
now a preacher of the gospel of Jesus and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the disciples. 
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and slower as he went around the 
yard for the last time. His mouth wore a 
discontented pucker as he gave the machine 
a final push. Slowly he picked up a pair of 
grass shears and began trimming the ragged 
edges of the grass by the walk. 

“I just know Mrs. Johnson is the cranki- 
est person on earth! She’s the only cus- 
tomer I have that wants every blade of 
grass cut! Doesn’t even want one little 
blade left.” Benny jabbed at the long strag- 
gly grass that outlined the walk. “And I 
don’t get a cent extra for all this trimmin’ 
either!” he muttered to himself as he 
snipped the head from a dandelion. 

Benny thought that the sun had never 
been so hot. It beat down on his back, 
adding another coat of tan to his already 
brown neck and arms. He squatted for a 
while like an Indian, then he crawled a lit- 


Lyon ge pushed the lawn mower slower 
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tle on his knees as he clipped the 
edges, and all the time he was get- 
ting angrier and angrier at Mrs. 
Johnson. “Can’t see that it makes 
any difference how her lawn looks, 
she never has much company any- 
way!” Benny said to himself as he 
straightened his back and looked 
at the smooth lawn. Glad to have 
it finished at last, he gave a long 
sigh and started for the house. 
Mrs, Johnson met him at the door 
with a letter in her hand. 

“I've just had a message from 
my sister asking me to come and 
stay with her two or three weeks. 
Do you suppose you could look 
after the lawn and the flowers 
while I’m gone?” 

“I’m sure I could,” Benny an- 
swered. It wouldn’t be hard with 
Mrs, Johnson gone. 

“Then I want you to mow the 
lawn each week as you have been 
doing and water the flowers when- 
ever they need it. If the weather 
keeps hot and dry as it is today, 
you'll have to water them every 
night. I'll leave everything to your 
judgment.” She smiled at him 
fondly. 

Benny smiled back. 

The next day Mrs. Johnson left, 
and her house seemed lonesome 
when Benny passed it. In a few 
days the front porch was littered 


e ‘ “I think Benny White mows her lawn, but 
BMF you can’t depend on boys that age.” 
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with old newspapers. At first Ben- 
ny watered the flowers very care- 
fully each evening and then he 
decided to skip a night. After that 
he just watered them every other 
night. “Probably won’t pay me 
anything extra; she never does,” 
Benny said to the little wren that 
scolded from the elm tree. 

When Wednesday came it 
seemed to be the hottest day of 
the whole summer and Benny hur- 
ried to get through mowing Mrs. 
Johnson’s yard. His face was flam- 
ing red when he pushed the mower 
under a tree and flung himself 
down to rest. The fresh-mown 
grass smelled sweet, and he 
stretched his length on the lawn, 
letting the earth soak up his tired- 
ness. It was cool there too. 

“Now if I didn’t have to trim 
the edges, I’d be through,” Benny 
thought. Then a new idea crept 
into his thinking. 

“It won't hurt not to trim 
those edges once. Anyway, Mrs. 
Johnson isn’t here to see ’em. I'll 
just skip ‘em this time, or cut ‘em 
some morning when it isn’t so 
hot.” With this off his mind, he 
went home, pushing the lawn 
mower before him. He parked it 
in the garage, glad his day’s work 
was over. 

“Through early, aren’t you, 
Son?” Benny’s mother said when 
he walked through the kitchen. 

“Yes, but the grass isn’t so thick 
when it’s this hot,” he tried to ex- 


Illustrated by Priscilla Pointer 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


plain as he went into the bath- 
room for a shower. 

That afternoon Benny went on 
a picnic and did not get home un- 
til after dark. When he thought 
of the flowers the next morning it 
was too hot to water them. By eve- 
ning the leaves on the zinnias 
were getting dry and the edges 
turning brown; some of the pan- 
sies had wilted and lay like little 
tired wings on the dry earth. All 
the flowers were drooping and 
dry. 

Benny gave them an extra good 
watering to make up for his for- 
getfulness. But somehow they 
never looked quite so healthy after 
that, even though he did try to re- 
member them every day. Then it 
was Wednesday again and Benny 
was mowing Mrs. Johnson’s lawn. 
The day was cooler though and 
occasionally a cloud drifted over 
the sun. He was nearly halfway 
through when Ned and Sammy 
came by in their scout uniforms. 

“We stopped at your house and 
your mom said you were here. 
Want to go on a hike?” Ned 
asked. 

“We are collecting specimens 
for our naturalist badges,” Sammy 
added. “It will be cool out in the 
woods.” 

Benny hesitated, pushing the 
mower in little short jerks. 

“Course I want to go. But I 
have to mow this lawn and then 
trim the edges, an’ that will take 
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a long time yet. Better go on,” he 
added wistfully. 

“We'll help you mow the grass, 
and you can cut the edges tomor- 
row,” Ned volunteered. ‘““Want to 
do that?” 

“T'll say I do!” Benny agreed, 
starting down the yard running. 

The lawn mower traveled faster 
than ever before. Each boy tried to 
see how quickly he could get once 
around the yard and then another 
boy would grab it and dash on. 
The lawn did not look smooth and 
there were little places where the 
grass was not cut at all, but in a 
very short time the three boys were 
on their way, and if Benny felt a 
little sorry about the way the yard 
looked he soon forgot it, anyway 
Mrs. Johnson was not there to see 
it, so what difference did it make? 

The next day Mother had some 
chores for Benny to do and he did 
not want to tell her that Mrs. 
Johnson’s lawn was not finished; 
so he was kept busy at home all 
day. When Friday morning came, 
the edges were still uncut. He 
strolled slowly down the walk with 
the shears dangling in his hand. It 
was going to be another hot day, 
and Benny looked at the straggly 


edges that had been growing for . 


two weeks, Usually they clipped 
off easily, but today he had to cut 
and cut at them, for the long stems 
were tough and some of them had 
almost gone to seed. 

Before Benny had made a good 
start he was hot and tired and 
there was a blister coming on his 
hand where the shears rubbed. He 
stretched out in the shade of the 
lilac bush to rest. 

Then Benny heard two women 
talking as they went by on the side- 
walk. 

“Easy to tell that Mrs. Johnson 
is gone,” one voice said; ‘‘grass 
grown over the walk and the lawn 
not half-cut.” 

“Papers on the porch and the 
flowers drying up,” another voice 
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added. “‘Nobody ever looks after 
your place like you do yourself. 
I think Benny White mows her 
lawn, but you can’t depend on boys 
that age. Too bad too because the 
committee that judges lawns was 
here yesterday, and until she left 
Mrs. Johnson had the best-kept 
and prettiest yard in this part of 
town.” 

Benny’s face was flaming as the 
voices faded. He raised himself up 
on his elbow and looked after the 
two women as they went on down 
the street. Then he sat up and 
gazed around the yard for the first 
time with a seeing eye. It looked 
just as they said it did! Papers, tall 
grass, wilted flowers—general un- 
tidiness. Benny thought of what 
Mrs, Johnson had said to him: “T'll 
leave it to your judgment.” 

And then he thought of what 
that other voice had said. “You 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of August 6 


Of all the seasons of the year 
vacation time is best, 


For then God gives us happy days 
to laugh and play and rest. 
For the week of August 13 


The summer days are full of joy, 
For God has blessed each girl and 
boy. 
For the week of August 20 
The wisdom of God gives me 
light every day 
To make my life brighter in every 
way. 
For the week of August 27 
No dark cloud can shadow the 
light in my heart, 
For | am God’s sunbeam; of Him 
I’m a part. 


can’t depend on boys that age!” 

A deep, shamed feeling almost 
choked Benny. He knew how 
proud Mrs. Johnson would have 
been if her yard had taken a prize. 
How little she really had to make 
her happy! Suddenly Benny was 
bending once more over the side- 
walk, cutting at the long, ragged 
grass. He did not look up when 
people passed by but kept right on 
cutting. The hot sun streamed 
down on his back and made little 
trickles of perspiration run from 
underneath his hat and drip off . 
the end of his chin. 

“Even if it’s too late for a prize, 
I'll make this place look O. K.,” 
Benny thought. “I'll show them I 
can be depended on.” And he kept 
on snipping the edges. 

At noon Benny ate his lunch si- 
lently. His back was tired and his 
legs ached, but he still had more 
work to do. 

It was the middle of the after- 
noon when he finished cutting the 
edges and pulling the weeds out 
of the flowers. He was so tired and 
hot that the cool shade of the elm 
tree felt like a soft bed. He rested 
for about an hour, and then slowly 
he began mowing the grass on 
the side of the yard that Sammy 
and Ned had helped him with. 
He viewed it with pride as he 
finished the last little piece before 
going home for dinner. 

“I have to water Mrs, Johnson’s 
flowers,” Benny explained to his 
mother as he walked painfully out 
the kitchen door after dinner. Ev- 
ery joint in his body ached, and his 
back seemed almost breaking. 

But watering the flowers was 
fun. Benny turned the hose on the 
thirsty roots and afterwards soaked 
the shrubbery and the lawn. For 
final good measure he carried away 
all the old papers and stuffed them 
into the trash can and washed the 
dust off the front porch. 

In the morning people going by 

(Please turn to page 27) 


‘67 “NE OF the happiest parts of the day is the time when we open 
the Booster mail,” I told the Cheerfulness Elf as the two of us 
worked busily. 

“Right you are,” replied the jolly elf, “and it is just such a letter 
as Bernice’s that makes it such a happy time.” He handed me an open 
letter. ““Want to read it?” 

I took the letter and here is what I read: 

Dear Secretary: Every time I start to get mad or say bad words I think 
about the Booster Club and forget all about getting mad or saying bad words. I 
read a story once that helps me remember that I am a lighthouse and that I must 
keep my light shining and bright and clean so that I can help others. 

This story was about a little girl whose daddy kept a lighthouse. One day 
the daddy had to go away in his boat to get the little girl some shoes. The little 
girl was left alone at the lighthouse. A storm came up, and it began to rain, and 
a fog drifted over the ocean. Night came, but the little girl’s father did not come 
home, on account of the storm. The little girl was brave; she fixed supper and 
waited for her father, but he didn’t come. 

The girl knew that the big light in the top of the lighthouse tower had to 
be lighted and that some one must ring the big bell to let the people who were 
out on the water know which way to go. She tried to reach the light but she 
was too short. She went down the stairs and got her little red chair and took 
it all the way back up again. 

She cleaned the big lamp and lighted it so that it shone brightly out over 
the water. Then she stood on tiptoe and took hold of the bell rope to ring the 
bell. At first the big, heavy bell would not make a sound, but she didn’t give 
up. She kept trying, and soon it began to ring. She went to sleep with the rope 
in her hand. Her father saw the yon. light shining out over the stormy water; 
he heard the ringing of the bell, and came safely home. 

I often think of the little girl of the story and try to do as she did and 
keep my light bright. I am so happy since I joined the Good Words Booster 
Club because it helps me to think good thoughts and speak good words. When 
I do this I know that my light is shining brightly —Bernice Schultea. 

“I like that letter very much,” I said, “not only because it tells an 
old story that is very helpful, but because it shows me that Bernice is 
doing her best to think only loving thoughts and speak only good, true, 
kind, and happy words.” 

“You could have saved yourself that long speech if you had simply 
said that Bernice is a Good Words Booster who is keeping her light 
bright,” the Cheerfulness Elf reminded me with a twinkle. 


If you should like to join the will gladly mail you an application 
Good Words Booster Club, just blank e 
write to the secretary, 917 Tracy 


Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she — The purpose of the Good Words 


Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. Cal- 
vin's letter tells us that he is be- 
ing true to the purpose of the 
club. We are happy to have him 
for a member. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received my mem- 
bership card and liked the nice story 
that was given in your letter about 
what the Boosters do. I was glad when 
I saw your letter in the mail. I have 
gone to church every Sunday this year, 
and I shouldn’t like to miss the rest 
of the year. I like my Sunday school 
teacher and my preacher. I am going 
to catechism class and am going to be 
confirmed. I am glad that I joined the 
Good Words Booster Club because it 
helps me every day to speak 

Ruth Emma says that The 
Prayer of Faith has helped her to 
keep her friends. She does not say 
which of the lines were most help- 
ful, but we imagine they were 
these two: 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving too.” 

Dear Secretary: 1 am certain that the 
Booster Club has helped me a great 
deal. My temper is not nearly so bad as 
it used to be, but I am going to keep 
on working hard to get perfect con- 
trol of it. It is fun to keep the pledge 
and rules of the club and it is very 
easy too. The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me to keep my friends. I like 
the words that the Cheerfulness Elf 
uses; they make me feel so happy. 
The Cheerfulness Elf really has a 
good name, for he is always cheerful. 
We all should be cheerful like him. 
—Ruth Emma Whitaker. 
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“It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Grant gave away his 
ticket money, but he received 
something far greater in return. 
He had the joy of knowing that 
he had brought happiness to some 
one else. 

Dear Secretary: One day as I was 
walking down the street to go to the 
movies I saw a little boy who was cry- 
ing. I asked him what was the matter, 
and he said, “I want to go to the 
show, but I do not have any money.” I 
wanted to go to the show very badly 
too, but I told him, “I will give you 
my money and you can go.” It made 
me happy to give it to him.—Grant 
O’Brien. 

Jean and her sister and brother 
are all good Boosters. They have 
learned that the presence of Christ 
is their protection and that His 


His love is all around us, protect- 
ing and guiding us. Anne knew 
that a good Booster puts his trust 
in the heavenly Father, so she did 
not become alarmed at the thought 
of being lost. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very glad that 
I am a Booster member. We visited 
Radio City the other day, and I got 
lost, but the thought of the Booster 
Club helped me to forget about it, al- 
though Radio City is a big place to 
get lost in. I waited outside the front 
entrance because most of the people 
come out that way. Soon a big crowd 
came through the entrance and in the 
midst of it I saw my mother. I am 
very grateful. Give my best wishes to 
all Boosters in all lands—Anne 
Robertson. 


Perhaps other Boosters will 
want to try Janet’s plan of prayer. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“When days are hot and long and still, 


Keep calm and sweet, don’t fret or 
frown; 


And you will stay cool as a breeze 
Until the sun goes down.” 


love can be trusted to take care of 
their every need. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to be a 
good Booster. My sister, who is seven, 
is also a pretty good Booster, I think. 
One evening recently she was climbing 
a tree and fell to the ground on her 
back. The next day there was not one 
bruise on her body. My little brother 
is a good Booster also. He is only four. 
Every time he gets bumped or any- 
well.” Mother got a card with The 
Prayer of Faith on it. I like it very 
much.—Jean Gourley. 


Wherever we are, God is there. 


It is not possible to be lost from 
God, because He is everywhere. 
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When we think of others first and 
pray for their happiness and well- 
being before our own, then bless- 
ings can’t fail to pour in upon us 
whether we ask for them or not. 

Dear Secretary: I want to tell you 
how I pray every night. First I say the 
Lord’s Prayer. Then I say “God bless 
every one in my family and in the 
whole world.” Next I say The Prayer 
of Faith, and then I pray for indi- 
viduals. Last of all, I ask God for the 
things I want. I find this is a very 
efficient plan, and I should like to 
recommend it to other Boosters. I find 
that if I really want what I am pray- 
ing for and believe that I will get it 
I get it every time.——Janet Brown. 


Rose Ann has written a poem 
that explains what it means to be 
a Booster. We think it is very 
good, and we are printing it to- 
gether with her letter. 

Dear Secretary: This is my first let- 
ter since I joined the Good Words 
Booster Club. Thank you for the mem- 
bership card with the picture of the 
Cheerfulness Elf. I have also received 
the membership pin, which I wear 
every day. 

I have written this poem about the 
Booster Club: 

To be a Booster brave and true 
You must be loyal in all you do. 


You must be truthful in all you say, 


And help to make a happier day. 
You must be cheerful when you speak, 
And only love and happiness seek. 
You must be pure in word and deed, 
And turn to God for every need. 
—Rose Ann Collier. 


Next month vacation will be 
over and another happy term of 
work and play and fun will begin. 
Cheerio till we hear the school 


bell ring! 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 

Arline Tichy (12 years), Pleasant 
Dale, Nebr.; Blanche Dodge (101), 
Box 11, Arbor St., Wenham, Mass. ; 
Lois Cronin (14), 213 Third Ave. 
South, Jamestown, N. Dak.; Narliss 
Jansen (14), 209 Third Ave. South, 
Jamestown, N. Dak.; Robert Benedict 
(12), Patsy Benedict (11), and Tom- 
my Benedict (9), all of Frederiksted, 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands; Delia Mae 
Maranville, East Hampton, N. Y.; 
Edna Jane Delton (13), 809 Cleve- 
land St., Arcadia, Wis.; Evelyn Jester, 
(14), Choptank, Md.; Leta Madge 
Biddenstadt, 2209 Exchange St., Keo- 
kuk, Iowa; Joyce Owen (13), Box 84, 
Burns, Wyo.; Florence Mahling (14), 
Randall, Minn.; Irene Vertes (11), 
Amboy Heights, N. J.; William Szeich 
(11), Hopelawn, N. J.; Margaret 
Piosko (10), Fords, N. J.; Eugene 
Antol (10), Frank Banks (10), Ru- 
dolph Vargo (13), Marion Tris (11), 
Margaret Faczak (10), Sultan Orosz 
(12), Eugene Ebner (10), George 
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Words and bass by 
Colette Meyers 


Treble by 7th and 8th grades 
of Germantown School 


— 
at school we call Hap - py Hearts. We 
—# 
have of - fi-cers and pay our dues; We o-bey' each rule, 


and 


it 


T 


it 


do our parts, 


We al - ways smile if we 


win or 


T 


= = 
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Zulin (12), Emma Shiller (11), 
Robert Floy (10), Elizabeth Toth 
(12), Raymond Larsen (12), Teddy 
Geardino (12), and Rose Wonski 
(12), all of Keasbey, N. J.; Dorothy 


Jolly (13), 233 E. University St., 
Owatonna, Minn.; Bettie Jean Har- 
rington (12), Randall, Minn.; Marie 
Dolly Jones, 932 Union St., Oakland, 
Calif ; Eleanor Gavette (13), 66 


Unity School of Christianity, 
_ 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


My name 


State 


Street 


W-8-39 


Simpson Ave., Wallingford, Conn.; 
Jeanne Keefer (11), Conrad, Iowa; 
Mary R. Hooker (10), Rte. 1, Win- 
field, Ala.; Bernice Ruwwe, 3744 
Michigan Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Laura 
Jane Otto (12), 12212 Eggleston 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Mary Moyer (14), 
1450 N. Front St., Reading, Pa.; 
Juanita Brown (11), 1652 Spruce 
St., Terre Haute, Ind.; Kena Daniel 
(12), Akutuase Street, Maasi, via 
Tafo, Gold Coast, W. Africa. 


Table Blessing 
By Bernice Ussery 


For all the good Thou givest me 


My thanks, dear Lord, I give to 
Thee. 


August 


Happy Hearts 
H 
all lose. 


“H* ANDY! How’re you doing this morning?” 
Andy stopped pumping and looked up. 

“Hello, Red,” he replied. “Why are you about this 
early?” 

“Oh, I didn’t have anything to do,” answered Red 
easily, ‘‘so I just thought I'd drop over and see you. 
Are you all set for the picnic tonight?” 

Andy started pumping again. ‘Just about,” he re- 
plied. “As soon as I pump this tank full of water for 
the horse and do a little churning I'll be through 
with my chores for the day.” 

“Here, let me finish the pumping,” Red offered, 
“and you get started on the churning. That way we'll 
be through in a hurry.” 

“Thanks,” Andy replied, “but the pumping won't 
take much longer, and I don’t mind it. Sit down and 
take it easy. You've already done your work for the 
day, haven’t you?” 

“Well, I didn’t have much to do,” Red mumbled. 
“Get going on that churn and let an expert finish 
this pumping.” Playfully he pushed Andy aside and 
started working the pump handle up and down. 

“Well,” laughed Andy, “if you crave work that 
badly, I certainly don’t mind. Thanks a lot. I'll be 
up in the milkhouse when you finish here.” 

In just a few minutes Red had the water level 
high enough in the stock tank. With a couple more 
strokes for good luck he left off pumping and headed 
for the milkhouse. 

“This is going to be easy,” he smiled to himself. 
“Til help Andy a little with the churning and after 
that he won't be able to refuse.” 

“That was a quick job,” Andy commented as Red 
entered the milkhouse. 

“Yes,” Red replied. “I like to get things done in a 
hurry. How’s the churning coming along?” 

“I don’t believe it’s going to take very long today,” 
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Andy Understands 


By Curtis Haseltine 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


Andy answered. 

“Let me give her a few licks,” offered Red. “I’m 
an old butter churner from ’way back.” 

“What ate you trying to do,” laughed Andy, 
“make a man of leisure of me? First thing I know 
you'll be doing all my chores for me.” 

“I wouldn’t worry too much about that,” Red an- 
swered. “You'd better take advantage of my good 
nature.” 

“Well, if you want to churn awhile, I'll go get the 
salt and the press,” said Andy. 

When Andy returned, the butter was ready to be 
taken from the churn. Andy quickly washed and 
salted it and pressed out the moisture. While Andy 
washed the churn Red took the butter and buttermilk 
to the cellar. 

“Let’s go over to my house now for lunch,” sug- 
gested Red, “‘and then work on that model airplane.” 

“O. K.,” agreed Andy. “Wait until I tell Grandpa 


Even though it was 
August, the fire felt 
good as the gang 
gathered around to 


open the picnic supper 
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where I’m going.” When he came back out of the 
house, Andy had a handful of cookies. 

“Here, have some,” he offered. “The Van Orden 
Dairy pays off in cookies.” 

Red found it hard to keep up a conversation as 
he and Andy strolled down the road toward his 
house. His plan was working perfectly, and strangely 
enough, he suddenly wished it were not. He wanted 
to be honest and ask Andy’s help, but he knew it was 
too late for that. 

“I wish I had stayed at home and done it by 
myself,” he thought. 

It was not far to Red’s house, in fact the road was 
too short, he thought, as he felt himself being swung 
helplessly along the swift current of his simple 
scheme. 

After lunch the two boys went up to Red’s room 


where he brought out the old shoe box containing the 
materials for the model plane. 

“We should be able to finish it today,” said Andy. 
“We have nothing else to do until time for the 
Picnic.” 

“Yes, of course,” agreed Red halfheartedly. Just 
then he heard the call he had been dreading even 
though it came exactly as he had planned. It was his 
mother’s voice. 

“Red!” she called. “I thought you were going to 
clean out the fruit cellar for me this afternoon.” 

“Oh,” Red answered quickly, “I forgot.” But he 
was not a good actor. After all Red was used to tell- 
ing the truth and he could not keep the dull hot 
blush from creeping up past his collar, burning his 
ears and cheeks, and finally losing itself in his shock 
of fiery hair. 

“I'm sorry, Andy,” he said. “I'll go clean 
the cellar now and you can work on the 
plane. It won't take me long.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Andy cheerfully. “I'll 
help you so we can get it done faster.” 

“T'd rather you wouldn't,” Red protested. 

“But I’m going to just the same,” Andy 
insisted. “After all, didn’t you help me with 
my chores?” 

“That was different,” said Red slowly. 
“You didn’t invite me over to your house to 
play and then put me to work.” 

“Forget it,” Andy laughed. “I know you 
didn’t do it on purpose. Come on, let’s get the 
job over with.” 

But Red was unable to go on with his 
scheme. Everything was working out just as 
he had thought it would—everything except 
his own feelings. 

“Listen, Andy,” he said quietly. “I did do 
it on purpose. I didn’t forget that I had to 
clean the cellar. I just didn’t want to do it by 
myself. It’s a big job and I wanted you to 
help me, but I wasn’t brave enough to come 
right out and ask you. I can’t go on pretend- 
ing any more though. Now will you go back 
to my room and work on the airplane? I'd 
rather do the job twice over than to have 
tricked you into helping me.” 

Andy was silent for a moment. Finally he 
smiled. 

“Listen, Red,” he said firmly. “I distinctly 
remember that you came over to my house 
this morning and said, “Andy, I’ve got a big 
job and a dirty one to do before I can go on 
the picnic tonight. I wonder if you'd help 
me? Maybe I can do as much for you some 
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day.’ And don’t you remember, 
Red? I told you ‘Of course, I'll be 
glad to help you.’ Now, come on 
and let’s get at that fruit cellar.” 

There was no doubt the fruit 
cellar needed cleaning. But most 
of the litter could be traced to 
Red. There were the remains of 
the old sled he broke when he hit 
a rock coming down Weidensahl 
Hill last winter. 

“T’ve been intending to fix that 
sled up for next year,” he told 
Andy. “‘All it needs is a new piece 
along that side to bolt the runner 
to.” 

And there was a pair of old 
rusty roller skates. 

“A new set of wheels,” said 
Red, ‘“‘and those skates would be 
good as new.” 

There were many other things 
too. Some of them even Red could 
find no use for, so they were taken 
out to the trash pile and burned. 
The things Red wanted to save 
were packed carefully away in the 
barn loft. 

When the fruit cellar was at last 
cleared out, Red took a broom 
and gave it a final sweeping. 

“Shucks!” he said. “That wasn’t 
nearly as hard a job as I figured it 


would be. I guess the fellow who . 


said the hardest part of a job is 
worrying about it was right.” 

“He certainly was,” agreed 
Andy, “and anyway you didn’t 
mind the work nearly as much as 
you minded the idea of doing it 
alone. A fellow likes company 
when he works. It makes the job 
go much faster.” 

“Well, we're finished anyway,” 
announced Red. ‘Now, if I re- 
member rightly I invited you over 
here to work on that model plane. 
You go on up to my room and get 
started. I'll be along in a minute.” 

Andy had hardly taken the tiny 
plane fuselage from the shoe box 
when Red came into the room, his 
hands full of cookies. 

“The Sloan Cellar Cleaning and 
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BASKET 


By Will Herman 


3 CARROT basket is a pretty 
sight. Cut a large carrot in 
half crosswise, and hollow out the 
larger half, leaving a wall about 
an eighth of an inch all around. 
Hang the basket up in an open 
spot where it will receive plenty 
of sunshine. You can attach it to a 
window, hanging it by a wire or 
string. Fill the carrot basket with 
water. What happens? In a short 
time you will have a basket filled 
with growing leaves, and it will be 
one of the prettiest little “live” 
baskets you have ever seen. 


Airplane Manufacturing Company 
also pays off in cookies,” he 
laughed. “Try some of Coralee’s 
latest product.” 


AFTERNOON passed 
swiftly as the two boys care- 
fully shaped their miniature plane. 
Before they realized it the hands 
on the clock were warning them 
that it was time to get ready for 
the picnic. But the model plane 
was finished and ready for flight. 

“If it flies as good as it looks,” 
said Red proudly, “it should break 
all records.” 

“It will fly,” said Andy. “We 
made it carefully according to the 


directions. Tomorrow we'll have a 
test flight.” 

While they were admiring their 
streamlined model, they suddenly 


= heard Kegs calling. 


“Hey, Red!” he shouted, “are 
you going on the picnic?” 

“Yes, sir-e-e!”” Red called back, 
“but come into the house first and 
see the plane Andy and I made.” 

The rest of the gang was wait- 
ing at the Roost when Andy, Red, 
and Kegs arrived. 

“I told them we'd probably have 


to go on without you,” laughed | 


Coralee. “I knew you were work- 
ing on that plane.” 

It was a beautiful moonlit eve- 
ning and a cool breeze was stirring 
as Mr. Harrison drove the gang 
in his car to the picnic site on the 
banks of Indian Creek. 

“Take it easy, Bige, old boy,” 
said David to the wriggling dog 
on his lap. “We'll be there in just 
a minute.” 

As the car stopped Bige leaped 
out and started running around in 
wide circles, yapping joyfully. 
When the gang scattered to hunt 
dead branches for the bonfire, 
Bige ran from one to another of 
them, dipping his nose from time 
to time in the cool, damp grass 
and then sneezing with excite- 
ment. 

Even though it was August, the 
fire felt good as the gang gathered 
around to open the picnic supper 
that Mrs. Harrison had packed for 
them. They chattered gaily as they 
munched the delicious sandwiches. 
Later, when the fire died down 
to a bed of glowing coals, they 
toasted marshmallows and told 
stories. 

Then they grew silent, each one 
gazing into the fire, fascinated by 
the shades of blue, green, orange, 
and red that chased each other 
across the embers with each va- 
grant breeze. 

Slowly a mist rose from the 
creek and rolled over the little 
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gtoup of Spartans. Suddenly Chink 
shivered. 

“Don’t you think we'd better 
build up the fire?” he said. 

“There's no more wood,” Kegs 
replied. 

Andy rose to his feet. “I know 
where there’s a good piece,” he 
said. “I spotted it earlier when I 
was looking for wood to build the 
fire, but I already had all I could 
carry.” 

As Andy disappeared into the 
thick grove of trees, Chink spoke 
up. “Andy’s certainly right there 
when it comes to being helpful, 
isn’t he?” 

“TIL say he is!” agreed Red 
warmly. “You don’t know the 
half of it. He’s one in a million.” 


Ragged Edges 
(Continued from page 20) 


looked at the neat little yard where 
Benny had worked so hard the 
day before. It fairly glistened in 
the sunshine; trim walks, and a 
freshly washed porch, and bright 
flowers rimmed with tiny drops of 
water. 


“Mrs. Johnson must be home,” 
Benny overheard a man say as he 
passed by. 

Benny grinned to himself. 
“Quite a compliment that man 
paid me,” he thought. 

It was the middle of the after- 
noon when Benny saw Mrs. John- 
son get out of a taxi in front of 
her home. He had not been ex- 
pecting her. She looked at the 
flowers before she even went into 
the house. With an ache in his 
throat Benny walked slowly down 
the street toward the Johnson 
house. 

“My, but I’m glad to get home,” 
Mrs. Johnson greeted him. ‘‘Every- 
thing looks just fine, I knew you 
would take good care of things. It 
pays to get some one dependable.” 
She smiled at her helper as she 
handed him a long flat package. 


Benny knew from the feel of it 
what it must be, and with trem- 
bling hands he carefully un- 
wrapped a shining new tennis 
racket. “Oh, Mrs. Johnson,” he 
stammered, “I’d rather have that 
than anything!” Now he could 
practice every day and perhaps be 
good enough by next spring to 


play with the school team. He 
tested the strings and rubbed the 
shiny hard wood. It was a good 
racket! With a fine feeling of own- 
ership Benny thanked Mrs. John- 
son. For a moment he had forgot- 
ten what he had wanted to say to 
her, but with a sudden heartache 
he remembered. 

“The committee judged yards 
day before yesterday,” Benny said 
slowly. 

Mrs. Johnson looked pleased. “I 
shouldn't be surprised if we get a 
prize, Benny, you've taken such 
good care of the place.” 

Benny swallowed hard. 

“But it didn’t look this way 
when they judged it, Mrs, John- 
son; I—just—wasn’t dependable, 
I guess! Everything was wrong. 
The edges were ragged and the 
flowers wilted and the porch dusty 
and papers everywhere.” Benny 
poured it all out haltingly. “You 
—won't get any prize!” 

“Well, it looks all right now, 
Benny. You must have worked 
hard yesterday to have things so 
neat today, and you didn’t know 
that I was coming home either.” 

(Please turn to page 32) 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 


August 27 
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By Edith Dickson Moore 
Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaft 


“U4, 
He looked in the 
hall closet 


B OBBY was unhappy. He could not find his kitty. 

He looked in the kitchen and in the cellar. He 
looked under the sofa in the living room, and behind 
the door in the hall closet. Where could it be, that 
little black kitty with the white tip on the end of its 
tail? 

Mummy would have known exactly where to look, 
but she was not at home that afternoon. And Mary, 
who came to do the housework, did not like the 
kitty. She always said, “Scat!” whenever it went into 
the kitchen. So Bobby did not ask Mary to help him. 

He went out and looked down the street. What if 
that cross dog next door had chased the kitty up the 
maple tree, as he had done once before? Bobby ran 
to see, but his kitty was not up in the tree. 

Just then an elderly man with white hair and a 
great white beard came along. He walked with a 
cane that went clump-clump on the sidewalk. He 
looked at Bobby and smiled. 

So Bobby asked, “Have you seen a little black kitty 
with a white tip on the end of its tail ?” 

The old man just said, “Heh?” and went on 
clump-clump down the street. 

Bobby walked along, calling, “Here, kitty! Here, 
kitty!” 

Soon a big, big woman with a red face came hurry- 
ing by. “Where are you going, little boy?” she asked 
Bobby. 

Bobby answered, “I’m going to find my little black 
kitty with the white tip on the end of its tail.” 

The big woman just said, “Bless his heart!” and 
ran to get on the yellow bus at the corner. 

Bobby walked along calling, “Here, kitty! Here, 
kitty!” 

Then he saw a crowd and a strange-looking man 
with a dark, shiny face. The man was making music 
by turning the handle on a box round and round. 
A real live monkey, with a little red cap on its head, 
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was sitting on his shoulder. 


Bobby wondered if this monkey © 
was as funny as Manny Monk in © 
his picture book, so he crowded in 
with all the other children to see . 
what he could see. But almost 
right away the man stopped mak- 
ing music, and the monkey passed 
a Cup around. 

Some of the children dropped in 
pennies, and one put a handful 
of — in the cap. But Bobby 
had nothing to put in, and the 
dark man looked at him so queerly 
that Bobby ran away. He did not 
even ask any of the children if 
they had seen his little black kitty 
with the white tip on the end of 
its tail. 

After a while he turned around 
and saw the dark-faced man go 
down another street, with the 
monkey sitting on his shoulder. 
So Bobby was not frightened any 
more, and he walked along call- 
ing, “Here, kitty! Here, kitty!” 


HEN he heard the big whistle 

blow; so he knew it was time 
for Daddy to come home for sup- 
per. Perhaps Daddy would know 
where to look for his kitty. So 
Bobby started back up the long, 
long hill. When he got to the 
corner he would be nearly home. 


But when he got to the top of 
the hill, there was no corner. The 
street just went on and on as far 
as Bobby could see. So Bobby 
walked along, calling, “Here, 
kitty! Here, kitty!” 

After a while his stomach began 
to hurt because he was so hungry, 
and he had walked so far that his 
feet ached. He did wish that he 
would come to the corner, because 
it was beginning to get dark. 

Then he met a tall man in a 
blue suit and a queer hat that re- 
sembled a pudding bowl turned 
upside down. So Bobby knew that 
the tall man was a policeman. 
(Please turn to page 31) 


Sirens and ‘Tops 


By Laurence Fuller 


OME warm summer afternoon 

collect a few pieces of thin 
wood or heavy cardboard, a spool 
or two, and some stout cord. With 
these materials you can make the 
tops, the sirens, and the spinning 
color wheels shown in the draw- 
ings. 
The disks for the toys may be 
made in different sizes up to six 
inches in diameter. The smaller 
disks are easier to start spinning, 
but the larger ones make more 
noise; so after you have made and 
learned to operate a small spin- 


ning toy try making the larger- 
sized sirens. 

First draw on the cardboard or 
wood a circle about 3 inches in 
diameter. Use a compass or some 
round object as a pattern to draw 
the circle by. Draw several smaller 
circles within the first one (A) 
and color them different colors 
with your paints or crayolas. Cut 
around the first large circle, keep- 
ing the circle as true as possible. 


30 August 


Using a large darning needle, 
make two small holes close to the 
center of the circle (B), about 14 
inch apart on the 3-inch circle. 
Reinforce the holes with a coat of 
glue around the edges, and allow 
the glue to dry before you use the 
disks. A piece of heavy twine 
about 28 inches long should be 
threaded through these two holes, 
and the ends of the twine knotted 
together. Push the disk to the cen- 
ter of the double cord, and hold- 
ing one end loop in each hand, 
whirl the disk until the cord winds 


up (C). Then alternately pull and 
slacken the ends of the cord as 
though you were playing an ac- 
cordion. This action causes the 
disk to spin backward and forward 
at high speed. 

To make a siren toy, punch 
holes all around the edge of the 
disk. First draw two faint lines 
across the disk, dividing it into 
quarters (D). About 1/4 inch in 
from the edge of the disk punch 


holes at each of these lines and 
another hole in between each two 
lines (E), making eight holes in 
all. The holes should be uniform 
in size and may be punched with 
a regular paper punch or a blunt 
nail used over a block of wood. 
If your disk is made of wood, the 
holes will have to be bored or 
drilled. When you spin the disk it 
will make a sound like a siren. 
The sound will be low or loud 
according to the speed of the revo- 
lutions and the size of the disk. 

Colored disks may also be spun. 
on tops. To make the top shown 
in F saw a spool in two at the 
dotted line G. With your knife cut 
it to the shape shown. Whittle a 
stick to fit tightly in the hole in 
the spool. Drive it down about 14 
inch below the end of the spool 
and leave about two inches above 
for a spindle. Slip a colored disk 
down over the spindle and glue it 
to the top of the spool. Make the 
disk about 214 inches in diameter 
for a small spool or 3 inches for 
a larger one. Punch holes around 
the edge of the large disk and the 
top will make a whistling noise as 
it spins. 

Spin the tops by twirling them 
between your thumb and middle 
finger or by rolling the spindle 
between your palms. 


The Sizzling Sissy 
(Continued from page 6) 

The glasses of lemonade were 
passed around and every one drank 
freely of the delicious, cooling 
drink. Suddenly Danny glanced 
down at an iron peg, and an 
amused gleam came into his eyes. 
“How about a game of horse- 
shoes?” he asked innocently. 

“Oh, all right,” Ted offered 
lazily. “Since you've saved the day 
for everybody I find it my duty to 
show you the grand old game. 
Come on, you pitch first.” 
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Danny picked up a pair of 
horseshoes, stepped up to the near- 
est peg, and lifted the first shoe 
for a pitch. The others watched 
with grins that turned to exclama- 
tions of amazement when the shoe 
spiraled easily through the air and 
came to rest within an inch of the 
farther peg. 

“Talk about beginner’s luck!” 
exclaimed Ted as he took his place 
to pitch. But he was soon wonder- 
ing about that luck. How could 
beginner’s luck hold out through 
a whole game? 

Ted had thought he would win 
the game easily, but after the first 
few minutes he found he needed 
to exert every ounce of his skill. 
His face grew red and he squared 
his jaw in earnest. Had Danny 
been telling the truth or had he 
purposely fooled them? 

Danny went on pitching with 
the ease of a good player. He 
could not help laughing at the 
disgruntled expression on Ted’s 
face when the game was ended 
with Danny one point in the lead. 

“Say, I thought you told us you 
had never played before!” cried 
Ted hotly. 

Danny laughed. “Well, I hadn’t 
then,” he answered, “but I’m 
pitcher on our baseball team at 
home. I can throw a basket ball 
straight. So why shouldn’t I be 
able to pitch a horseshoe as well ?” 

“I don’t know,” Ted replied 
slowly. “Seems to me it would take 
a little practice to get the hang 
of it.” 

Danny laughed heartily and 
winked at Linda. “Remember how 
surprised you were this morning 
when you found Sis and me wait- 
ing when you got up?” he asked. 
“Well. We had spent two solid 
hours at hard labor, she parading 
back and forth before Sir Gobbler, 
I pitching horseshoes.” 

The Martins stared for a min- 
ute. Then they whooped. “You 
win!” Ted gasped. “I guess you 
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kids aren’t such sissies as we 
thought you'd be.” 

“Just sizzling sissies,” Danny 
laughed, a happy feeling bubbling 
up inside him. A glance at Linda’s 
happy face assured him that their 
vacation was going to be even bet- 
ter than they ever thought it could 
be. 


Little Black Kitty 


(Continued from page 29) 


Daddy had often told Bobby that 
policemen were very wise and kind 
men. So Bobby asked, “Have you 
seen a little black kitty with a 
white tip on the end of its tail?” 

The policeman said he had not 
seen the kitty. Then he asked 
Bobby his name and where he 
lived. Bobby told him and said 
that he would like to go home 
now but that he could not get 
home until he came to the corner. 
So the policeman said he knew 
where it was. Bobby took hold of 
his hand, and they went back 
down the hill. 

Just when they got to the bot- 
tom, who should come along but 
Daddy? He seemed to be in a 
terrible hurry and he looked a lit- 


‘tle cross. Bobby wondered if he 


were going to scold. But Daddy 
just talked to the policeman for a 
minute, and then hurried Bobby 
home as fast as he could. When 
Mummy saw them she cried and 
laughed and then cried again, and 
hugged Bobby over and over. 

When Bobby had eaten his sup- 
per, he asked Daddy to go with 
him to hunt his kitty. 

But Mummy said, “Not tonight, 
Sonny,” and took him upstairs to 
bed. 

And right in the middle of the 
bed, curled up like a ball, was the 
little black kitty with the white tip 
on the end of its tail! 
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Potato Printing 


By Joanne Dee 


H® is something you and your friends will want to try. It’s lots 
of fun, and you probably already have all the necessary materials 
at home. 

By studying figure A (center of page) you will see that you are 
first to cut an oblong section from a potato, using a common paring 
knife. Then split the section diagonally lengthwise, and carve a simple 
design on one end of it. Cut the design about three sixteenths of an inch 
deep. Pour a little writing ink into a flat lid, dip the potato design in it, 
and then press the design on a piece of rough drawing paper. Slick paper 
does not take the ink so well. Always press the design first on a scrap 
of paper to get rid of the surplus ink before printing. It is well to rule off 
the paper with light pencil lines to guide you in printing your design. 

The illustration shows several variations in pattern all made from 
one design. C and D show two ways of printing a corner, while E and F 
are two extra designs. Make up your own designs, and then practice to 
see how many different patterns you can make. 


Book covers, portfolios, and 
folders can all be made from your 
printed paper, and you probably 
will think of many other uses as 
well. 


Ragged Edges 


(Continued from page 27) 


She smiled with understanding. “I 
still believe you can be depended 


on. 


Why, Mrs. Johnson was not 
cranky at all! 

It was a few days later when 
Benny’s mother glanced up from 
the evening paper. “Listen to this, 
Benny. The judges in the recent 
yard-judging contest had quite a 
task in making the final decisions, 
so they visited some of the yards a 
second time. First award was fi- 
nally given to Mrs. Johnson, 802 
Locust Street, ‘whose well-kept 
place is a joy to every one in the 
neighborhood.’ 

Benny felt as if he were going 
to fly! He waited to hear no more, 
but with a shout was running down 
the walk to celebrate with Mrs. 
Johnson. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES: 


Drop-Letter States 


1. Wyoming. 2. Nebraska. 3. 
Georgia. 4. California. 5. Minnesota. 
6. Colorado. 


Fruit Initials 
CRIB 
H-AIR 
EELS 
R-AIN 


Mother Goose Musicians 


1. King Cole. 2. Boy Blue. 3. Tom- 
my Tucker. 4. Cat. 
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Puzzles by Wee Wisdom Readers 


lost. 


Jack and Jill came down the hill. Now they want to go home, but they are 
Can you help them? Remember you must not cross any of the black lines. 


MAZE PUZZLE 


By George McMullen (11 years) 
South Lyon, Mich. 


| Lost 


| Lost 


Lost | 


Lost 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
By Ann Gillis (11 years) 


ACROSS 


Van Nuys, Calif. 


The largest planet a 
An implement for rowing 
Illumines 2. 
Behold 3. 
A preposition 4. 
Not out 5. 
A broad street (abbr.) = 
. The bottom of a shoe 13. 
An ancient city 14, 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; ; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


DOWN 
Soft, sweet foods that §& 
contain pectin or gela- 
tin 


A young swine i 


A little child 
The direction of sunrise 


Railroad (abbr.) 
An electrified particle 


. Opposite of under 7 


Poetic for evening 
A boy’s nickname 
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DICKY ALLEN 


THE ALLEN FAMILY 


a series of cutouts 


presented by 


Dorothy Wagstaff 
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the Book ... UNITY’S FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS 


With your child reading Wee 
Wisdom each month doubtless 
you are interested in learning 
more about the Unity School of 
Christianity by whom it is pub- 
lished. 


What is Unity? 

When did Unity begin? 

How can Unity help me? 
These and countless other ques- 
tions are fully answered in 
UNITY’S FIFTY GOLDEN 


YEARS, the book that commem- 
orates Unity’s beginning a half 


century ago and its gradual 
spread to every corner of the 
globe. Written by Dana Gatlin, 
nationally known author, the 
book brings you in text and pic- 
tures the vivid story of events 
through which Unity has come, 
and inspires you to call upon the 
power of divine law to solve any 
problem, big or little, with which 
you are faced. 

In covers of heavy gold-colored 
paper, printed in purple ink, and 
bound so as to permit it to lie 
flat wherever opened, this book is 
priced at $1. 


the Magazine... WEEKLY UNITY 


“I wish I could have had the help of WEEKLY UNITY 
when my children were little,” writes a mother of three 
daughters and one son, all grown. “Its heartening mes- 
sage would have spared me many an hour of unneces- 


sary anxiety and worry.” 


WEEKLY UNITY truly helps 
mothers to take a more cheerful 
view of their responsibilities. 
Coming every Monday, it brings 
a fresh new message of courage 
and inspiration. It will show you 
how to put aside your fears and 
rely upon God to see you through 
your difficulties, whatever they 
may be. 

One of the best-liked features 


of WEEKLY UNITY is the 
Some One Prayed page, which 
gives true accounts of direct an- 
swers to prayer. Besides other 
regular features WEEKLY 
UNITY carries short, forceful 
articles and inspiring poems. Let 
this eight-page paper come to you 
for the next fifty-two weeks, and 
see what it will do for you. A 
year’s subscription is $1. 


Unity Sheol of Christianity 917 Shacy City, Missouri 


The Story of 
UNITY’S FIFTY 
GOLDEN YEARS 


A Gift Copy 
for You 


One of the goals of our anni- 
versary year is to introduce 
Unity to as many new people 
as possible, so we make this 
offer: In return for your 
order of three gift subscrip- 
tions for WEE WISDOM 
we will send you, free of 


charge, a copy of UNITY’S | 
FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS. 
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AYBE you don’t know it, but I am having 
M a birthday. Forty-five years ago this 
month I started going to boys and girls; just a 
few at first, and then more and more, until now 
I go to children all over the world. 


How I wish I could give a big birthday party and 
invite all my readers! But if I should invite just 
one guest from each country I visit even that 
would be a very large number of guests. 


So Ill have to be satisfied with sending you my 
greetings and my thanks for your friendship. I 
am constantly making new acquaintances and I 
know this is largely due to your telling other 
children about me. I appreciate your good work. 


I am making a birthday wish for myself. It is 
that during the next twelve months many chil- 
dren who are not now acquainted with me may 
become my friends. Will you join me in this 
wish? If you will, I shall have a very happy 
birthday indeed. 


Yours for the best year yet, 


Wee Wisdom 


P. S. When you tell your friends about me don’t 
forget to say that I am a monthly visitor and 
that I will come to them a whole year for $1. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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